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From a political standpoint, the battle over sexuality education is 
not simply a dispute over the most effective means to promote the sexual and 
reproductive health of youth; but rather, a clash over the shape and direction of 
society itself. (McKay, 1999) . This paper explores the theoretical underpinnings of 
the debate over the content and scope of formal sex education in schools in liberal 
democratic society, with a particular focus on the United States. The debate often 
pits parents with deeply held religious convictions and fairly conservative 
understandings of human sexuality against more secular-minded citizens, who are often 
resentful of what they perceive as an attempt by the former to erase the boundary 
between church and state. The paper argues that this policy debate is a manifestation 
of a deeper conflict between adherents to two comprehensive moral doctrines: (1) 

Millian individualist liberalism; and (2) natural law. It contends that, while there 
are serious and important differences between these two doctrines, their shared 
appreciation for individual liberty, autonomy, and equality makes feasible a kind of 
overlapping consensus about the value of sex education and the manner in which 
children and adolescents ought to be educated about sex. Although this consensus is 
likely not unanimous, it demonstrates that by drawing on two distinct and sometimes 
competing political moral traditions, a controversial public policy may in principle 
warrant wider support, and benefit from diverse ideological viewpoints. (Contains 97 
notes.) (BT) 
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Love is the answer - but while you're waiting for the answer, sex raises some pretty good questions. 

Woody Allen 

The way that sexuality is regarded is often indicative of larger, overarching beliefs about 
what it means to be a moral agent, a happy person, a responsible citizen, and a free human being. 
Hence, discussions about human sexuality tend to be riddled with ideological assumptions, 
unarticulated values, and heavily moralized reasoning. It is no surprise, then, that from a political 
standpoint, “the battle over sexuality education is not simply a dispute over the most effective 
means to promote the sexual and reproductive health of youth, but rather it is, first and foremost, 
a clash over the shape and direction of society itself .” 1 

In this paper, I explore the theoretical underpinnings of the debate over the content and 
scope of formal sex education in schools in liberal democratic society, with a particular focus on 
the United States. This debate often pits parents with deeply held religious convictions and fairly 
conservative understandings of human sexuality against more secular-minded citizens who are 
often resentful of what they perceive to be an attempt by the former to erase the boundary 
between church and state. Traditionally-minded parents, on the other hand, express anxiety and 
fear over the permeation of moral relativism and loosening sexual norms in their children’s 
classrooms. 

I argue that this policy debate is a manifestation of a deeper conflict between adherents to 
two comprehensive moral doctrines: Millian individualist liberalism and natural law. While there 
are serious and important differences between these two doctrines, I contend that their shared 
appreciation for individual liberty, autonomy, and equality makes feasible a kind of overlapping 
consensus about the value of sex education and the manner in which children and adolescents 
ought to be educated about sex. While this consensus surely will not be unanimous, it 
demonstrates that by drawing on two distinct and sometimes competing political moral traditions, 
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a controversial public policy may in principle warrant wider support, and benefit from diverse 
ideological viewpoints, than previously acknowledged. 

Today, there is wide agreement that educating young people about sex is an important, 
even indispensable, task. In the past, the provision of sex education fell squarely on the shoulders 
of parents (and sometimes the church), whose talks about “the birds and the bees” exhibited 
varying degrees of detail, timeliness, and accuracy. However, while families continue to play a 
significant role in educating their children about sex, the vast majority of Americans now believe 
that formal sex education via the schools is an effective and necessary tool , 2 primarily due to 
alarmingly high rates of teen pregnancy and STD/HIV transmission . 3 Youthful indiscretions can 
result in serious consequences for boys and girls, with African-American teens being 
disproportionately . affected . 4 Our popular culture and the media seem to exacerbate the problem, 
profiting by exploiting sexuality, presenting coarse images of what makes a man or woman sexy 
and desirable, presenting teens and adolescents as sexy and sexual , 5 and coupling the idea of 
instant sexual gratification with instant consumer gratification. Even our schools are often not the 



1 McKay, Alexander. Sexual Ideology and Schooling: Towards Democratic Sexuality Education (Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1999), 13. 

2 A 1991 Gallup poll showed that 87% of Americans support school sex ed. McKay, 28. A more recent 
poll conducted by Kaiser in 1999 indicates that the numbers may be even higher. Henry J. Kaiser Family 
Foundation. “National study on Sex Educ Reveals Gaps Between what Parents Want and Schools Teach,” 
September 26, 2000, 1 . 

3 Since the 1980’s, the U.S. has had the highest teen pregnancy rate among developed countries, and, 
according to the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, on average three million cases of STDs are 
reported among American teenagers annually. Rhode, D. “Adolescent Pregnancy and Public Policy,” 
Political Science Quarterly , Volume 108 (1993-4), 649-50. Koch, Kathy. “Encouraging Teen Abstinence: 
Should Birth Control Information be Taboo?” CQ Researcher, Volume 8 (1998), 581. 

4 According to 1996 statistics, black girls are nearly three times more likely to become pregnant than white 
girls and three times as likely to end their pregnancies in abortion (Darroch, J and S. Singh. “Why is 
Teenage Pregnancy Declining? The Roles of Abstinence, Sexual Activity and Contraceptive Use,” The 
Alan Guttmacher Institute, Occasional Report No. 1, December 1999, 20). Moreover, blacks account for 
nearly half of all reported adolescent AIDS cases (Boonstra, Heather. “Legislators Craft Alternative Vision 
of Sex Education to Counter Abstinence-Only Drive,” The Guttmacher Report on Public Policy , Number 2, 
2002 , 1 ). 

5 Consider, for example, the controversial Calvin Klein print and T.V. ads, which seemed to depict virtually 
prepubescent boys and girls on the set of a 1960’s pornographic film. The commercials were seen by many 
as exploitative and overly suggestive (rightly so since some of the models were barely 15). One girl, for 
example, begins to undress as an off-camera voice complements here and asks her not to be nervous. 

Media Awareness Network, “Calvin Klein: A Case Study,” http://www.medm- 
awareness.ca/english/resources/educational/handouts/ethics/calvin klein case study.cfm , 7/25/03. 
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safe-havens we wish them to be, but too frequently are best characterized as highly “competitive, 
aggressive and sexualised.” 6 This, in part, is why arguments about eliminating or heavily 
censoring sex education in order to protect children’s “innocence” fall flat; locker rooms, 
bathrooms, playgrounds, hallways, and even classrooms are already sexually charged 
environments. 

A growing number of citizens suggest that in order to address these concerns, educators 
and parents need to go beyond mere fact dissemination and address youth immorality or, as Allan 
Bloom would put it, the impoverished souls of today’s students. 7 The public controversy that has 
emerged in the face of value-free “scientific” approaches to sex education on the one hand and, 
on the other, attempts to instill in the young a kind of sexual decency based on adherence to clear 
moral principles, is hardly new. In fact, concerns over physical hygiene and social purity 
provided the rationale for the first discussions of sex education in the United States, as well as 
other western countries such as the U.K. and Australia. It would seem, then, that today’s tug of 
war over whether sex education should be used as a vehicle for the protection of public health or 
for the protection of public morals is not a significant departure from the dual approaches of the 
past. However, unlike today, in the past the scientific and traditional moralistic approach were 
often intertwined, forming a marriage of sorts designed to reduce sexual promiscuity (and the 
births and diseases linked with it) by way of scientific reasoning. 8 

It was with the emergence of the HIV/AIDS epidemic in the mid-eighties that sex 
education began to show familiar signs of the modem controversy that surrounds the subject. 
Some, who I label anti-traditionalists , suggested that sex education needed to become far more 
explicit, moving somewhat away from a family values paradigm and toward an approach that 

6 Measor, Lynda, Coralie Tiffin, and Katrina Miller. Young People ’s Views on Sex Education: Education , 
Attitudes and Behaviour (New York: RoutledgeFalmer, 2000), 86. 

7 Bloom, A. The Closing of the American Mind: How Higher Education has Failed Democracy and 

Impoverished the Souls of Today's Students (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1987). 



